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Sentiments, Smith renounced " the abstruse syllogisms
of a quibbling dialectic "; but he never made the mistake
of confounding Aristotle with the Aristotelians.

There is in the Wealth of Nations a highly interest-
ing digression upon the Universities, to explain how
Greek conceptions of philosophy were debased in the
Middle Ages, and how its ancient division into three
parts was altered for another into five in most of
the academies of Europe. In the ancient philosophy,
whatever was taught concerning the nature either of
the human niind or the deity made a part of the system
of physics. Whatever reason could conclude or con-
jecture upon the human and the divine mind, made
two chapters of " the science which pretended to give
an account of the origin and revolutions of the great
system of the universe." But in the universities of
Europe, "where philosophy was taught only as sub-
servient to theology,7' it was natural to dwell upon
these two chapters and to make them distinct sciences.
And so Metaphysics or Pneumatics were set up in
opposition to Physics.

The result was, in Adam Smiths view, disastrous.
"While on the one hand, subjects requiring experiment
and observation, and capable of yielding many useful dis-
coveries, were almost entirely neglected; on the other a
subject, in which " after a few very simple and obvious
truths the most careful attention can discover nothing
but obscurity and uncertainty, and can consequently
produce nothing but subtleties and sophisms, was
greatly cultivated." Metaphysics having thus been set
up in opposition to physics, the comparison between
them naturally gave birth to a third, called ontology,
or the science which treated of the qualities and attri-